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midnight and see how she will feel. And see how you will feel, too !
You find yourself away out in the midst of a vague dim sea that is
shoreless, that fades out and loses itself in the murky distances; for
you cannot discern the thin rib of embankment, and you are always
imagining you see a straggling tree when you don't. The plantations
themselves are transformed by the smoke, and look like a part of the
sea. All through your watch you are tortured with the exquisite
misery of uncertainty. You hope you are keeping in the river, but
you do not know. All that you are sure about is that you are likely
to be within six feet of the bank and destruction, when you think
you are a good half-mile from shore. And you are sure, also, that if
you chance suddenly to fetch up against the embankment and topple
your chimneys overboard, you will have the small comfort of
knowing that it is about what you were expecting to do. One of the
great "Vicksburg packets darted out into a sugar plantation one night,
at such a time, and had to stay there a week. But there was no
novelty about it ; it had often been done before.
I thought I had finished this chapter, but I wish to add a curious
thing, while it is in my mind. It is only relevant in that it is con-
nected with piloting. There used to be an excellent pilot on the
river, a Mr. X., who was a somnambulist. It was said that if his
mind was troubled about a bad piece of river, he was pretty sure to
get up and walk in his sleep and do strange things. He was once
fellow-pilot for a trip or two with George Ealer, on a great !N"ew
Orleans passenger packet. During a considerable part of the first
trip George was uneasy, but got over it by and by, as X. seemed
content to stay in his bed when asleep. Late one night the boat
was approaching Helena, Arkansas; the water was low, and the
crossing above the town in a very blind and tangled condition* X.
had seen the crossing since Ealer had, and as the night was particu-
larly drizzly, .sullen, and dark, Ealer was considering whether he had
not better have X. called to assist in running the place, when the
door opened and X. walked in. Now on very dark nights, light is a
deadly enemy to piloting; you are aware that if you stand in a
lighted room, on such a night, you cannot see things in the street to
any purpose; but if you put out the lights and stand in the gloom
you can make ont objects in the street pretty welL So, on very